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INTRODUCTION 


S TUDENT SUCCESS IN COLLEGE HAS NEVER BEEN 
more important. The economic advantage to 
baccalaureate degree holders remains substantial, with 
college graduates averaging a million dollars more in life- 
time earnings than high school graduates (Carnevale, 2006; 
Pennington, 2004). Equally important, four-fifths of high 
school graduates will need some form of postsecondary 
education to obtain a job that allows them to be economi- 
cally self-sufficient and deal effectively with increasingly 
complex social, political, and cultural issues (McCabe, 
2000, U.S. Department of Education, 2006). There is also 
the long list of non-pecuniary benefits of college - intellec- 
tual development and critical thinking, civic engagement, 
appreciation of the aesthetic qualities of life and so on 
(Pascarella & Terenzini, 2005). 

But there is trouble in the land in terms of education- 
al attainment. The Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD, 2006) reports 
that the U.S. is dropping in position among developing 
countries in baccalaureate degree attainment and 10th in 
HS graduation rates. Our position has slipped recently, 
mostly for young people. 

This afternoon I shall attempt the impossible - to sum- 
marize in 45 minutes or so the various streams of theory 
and research that help answer the question: What matters 
to student success in college? I'm drawing extensively from 
the literature review that we completed this past year for 
the National Postsecondary Education Cooperative 
and the National Center for Education Statistics (Kuh, et 
al, 2007). Those of you familiar with the report by the 
National Commission on the Future of Higher Education 
(U.S. Department of Education, 2006) will see many sim- 
ilar themes in my comments, at least about the postsec- 
ondary education context. 
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STUDENT SUCCESS DEFINED 


S TUDENT SUCCESS HAS MANY COMPONENTS. FOR THE 
purposes of our work, we defined student suc- 
cess in a broad, all-encompassing manner to include aca- 
demic achievement, engagement in educationally pur- 
poseful activities, satisfaction, acquisition of desired 
knowledge, skills and competencies, persistence, attain- 
ment of educational objectives including graduation, and 
post-college performance. 

Of course, students do not come to college tabula rasa. 
Rather, they are shaped by many years of complex inter- 
actions with their family of origin and cultural, social, 
political, and educational environments. 

Let's start with some good news. Interest in attending 
college is nearly universal, with more than 90% of high 
school students saying they are thinking about going to 
college. 

Also, the pool of students is wider, deeper, and more 
diverse than ever. Women outnumber men by an increas- 
ing margin, and more students from historically under- 
served groups are attending college. On some campuses 
such as Cal State LA, CUNY Lehman College, and the 
University of Texas at El Paso, students of color who were 
once "minority" students are now the majority. At nearby 
Occidental College and San Diego State University, stu- 
dents of color now number close to half of the student 
body. While this is old hat to you, I can assure you that 
people in Iowa and the Dakotas find it nothing short of 
extraordinary. 

The bad news is the educational "pipeline" - one of 
the more commonly used analogies - is leaking. 
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Last spring, the National Center on Public Policy and 
Higher Education (2006) reported that only 68 of every 
100 ninth graders graduate from high school. Forty imme- 
diately enter college, 27 return for a second year, but only 
18 complete any type of postsecondary education within 
six years of graduating high school. These numbers were 
widely reported and repeatedly and have been cited many 
times since, but they are surely underestimates. They do 
not account for students who transfer from one high 
school to another or one college to another. Nonetheless, 
focusing on the college participation rate is a more appro- 
priate - if not necessarily accurate - way to approximate 
educational attainment, as contrasted with college atten- 
dance rates by high school graduates that overestimate 
educational attainment. 

Some groups are being left behind in terms of college 
participation and persistence. Low income students; 
African American, Latino, and Native American students; 
and students with disabilities continue to lag behind 
White and Asian American students. Latino students trail 
all the other ethnic groups. 

Many of those who complete high school are not col- 
lege ready according to the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. Just over half (51%) of high school 
graduates have college reading skills (ACT, 2006). I com- 
mend to you Gerald Bracey's "Is Literacy Lagging" article 
in the May 2006 issue of Kappan , which disputes the "cur- 
rent crisis" label that the ACT used to characterize this 
finding. 

One of the proximal causes for the gap between high 
school student performance and college- level skills is that 
at this time only five states - California, Indiana, 
Nebraska, New York and Wyoming - have fully aligned 
high school academic standards with the demands of col- 
leges and employers. 
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Three-fifths of students in public two-year colleges 
and one quarter in four-year colleges and universities 
require one or more years of remedial coursework. More 
than 25% of four-year college students who take three or 
more remedial classes leave college after the first year. In 
fact, as the number of required developmental courses 
increases, so do the odds that the student will drop out. At 
the same time, if a student does complete a developmen- 
tal reading or writing course in the first term, then their 
odds of getting a degree approximate that of other stu- 
dents. This is both a terrible waste of talent and financial 
resources. As to the latter, the costs of remediation are 
non-trivial - 1.2 billion annually. 

College costs are increasing faster than family 
incomes. From 1995 to 2005, college costs jumped 36% at 
private 4-year colleges, 51% in terms of tuition and fees at 
public ones, and 30% at 2-year schools. Costs are increas- 
ing in part because of decreases in state support. By 2005, 
the state share of expenditures fell to its lowest levels in 
two decades, and state appropriations are not keeping 
pace with state revenues growth (overall increase after 
inflation and per-student). The decrease in the state share 
of support is inflated somewhat because institutions have 
expanded budgets using other resources to meet increas- 
ing expenditures that are not related to instruction. 

Those hit the hardest by cost increases can least afford 
it. One estimate is that for each $150 increase in the net 
price of college attendance, the enrollment of students 
from the lowest income group decreases by almost 2% 
(Choy, 1999). Because tuition and fees have been rising 
faster than family income, there are also more students 
today with unmet financial need (Breland, Maxey, 
Gernand, Cumming, & Trapini, 2002; Choy, 1999). As 
Levine and Nidiffer (1996, p. 159) observed 10 years ago: 
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The primary weakness of both colleges for the 
poor and financial aid programs is their inability 
to help poor kids escape from the impoverished 
conditions in which they grow up... The vast 
majority of poor young people can't even imag- 
ine going to college. By the time many poor kids 
are sixteen or seventeen years old, either they 
have already dropped out of school, or they lag 
well behind their peers educationally. 

One of the most compelling indicators (Figure 1) that 
the federal government is not doing its share is the dimin- 
ishing purchasing power of Pell grants, courtesy of Tom 
Mortenson, the editor of Postsecondary Education 
Opportunity'. 


Purchasing Power of Pell Grant Maximum Award 
in Public and Private Institutions 
1974 to 2006 



*Tuition and fees, room and board 

Postsecondary Education OPPORTUNITY Association for Institutional Research - May 16, 2006 - Chicago, Illinois 

figure 1 


Once in college, a student's chances for graduating 
depend on several factors. Only about one- half of com- 
munity college students return for a second year. About 
15% who start do not earn any credits. High-risk students 
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drop out at a higher rate than their peers. The research 
consistently shows that delaying postsecondary enroll- 
ment, for whatever reason, reduces the likelihood that the 
student will persist and complete a degree program 
(Adelman 2006). Indeed, Figure 2 includes delayed entry 
as one of the seven major risk factors that threaten persist- 
ence and graduation (Berkner, Cuccaro-Alamini, and 
McCormick 1996; Carroll 1989; Horn and Premo 1995; 
McCormick and Horn 1996). Students with two or more 
of these characteristics are more likely to drop out than 
their peers (Choy 2001; Muraskin and Lee 2004; SHEEO 
2005). 


Risk Factors that threaten persistence 
and graduation from college: 

► Being academically underprepared for college-level work; 

► Not entering college directly after high school; 

► Attending college part-time; 

► Being a single parent; 

► Being financially independent (i.e., students who rely on their 

own income or savings and whose parents are not sources of 
income for meeting college costs); 

► Caring for children at home: 

► Working more than 30 hours per week; and 

► Being a first-generation college student. 

^SOURCE: Community College Survey of Student Engagement 2005. 


The conditions associated with premature departure 
from college partially explain the low baccalaureate 
attainment rates of certain groups of students, such as 
community college students and many ethnic minorities. 
For example, almost 50 percent of all first-time communi- 
ty college students (and in some settings significantly 
more) are assessed as underprepared for the academic 
demands of college-level work. This is another major rea- 
son why about half of community college students do not 
return to college for their second year of studies (CCSSE 
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2005). Just over half of Latino students attended postsec- 
ondary institutions part time (52 percent) as compared to 
37 percent of White students. While almost two-thirds 
(64 percent) of Whites attend postsecondary institutions 
continuously, only two-fifths of Latinos attended postsec- 
ondary institutions without stopping out (Swail et al. 
2005). Latinos were more likely to delay enrollment to 
postsecondary education. 77 percent of Latinos compared 
to 82 percent of Whites entered postsecondary education 
within 7 months of graduating high school. In addition, 
African American and Hispanic community college stu- 
dents are also less likely to earn baccalaureate degrees 
because they are overrepresented in certificate programs 
(Bailey, Jenkins, and Leinbach 2005). 

Of the estimated 45% of all students who do not com- 
plete their degree within six years, only a quarter are dis- 
missed for poor academic performance. Changes in the 
American family structure are another factor, as more stu- 
dents come to campus with psychological challenges that 
can have a debilitating effect on their academic perform- 
ance and social adjustment. 

Whatever the reasons for why many students do not 
achieve their postsecondary educational goals or benefit 
at optimal levels from the college experience, the waste of 
human talent and potential is unconscionable. 

What can colleges and universities do to uphold the 
social contract and help more students succeed? 
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MAJOR THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES ON 
STUDENT SUCCESS IN COLLEGE 


A s Kurt Lewin once said, "There is nothing 
more practical than to look to a good theory for 
guidance to explain behavior." Here is a very brief 
overview of five major perspectives that pertain to student 
success in college. 

Sociological Perspectives 

Tinto's (1975, 1987, 1993) interactionist theory is the 
dominant sociological lens. Despite Tierney's 1993 classic 
paper, which challenged their veracity, the twin constructs 
of academic and social integration still receive much 
attention even though research shows modest empirical 
support for them (Braxton et al, 1997). Academic integra- 
tion represents both satisfactory compliance with explicit 
norms, such as earning passing grades, and the normative 
academic values of the institution, such as an engineering 
school that values the physical sciences over the arts. Alas, 
it is not a very good predictor of persistence, at least not at 
the same institution. Social integration appears to be a 
somewhat better predictor of persistence and represents 
the extent to which a student finds the institution's social 
environment to be congenial with his or her preferences. 

Social Networks 

Despite some disagreement about how the Tinto 
model is operationalized, most agree that students must 
learn to negotiate foreign environments and interact 
effectively with strangers to succeed in college (Kuh & 
Love, 2000). This view is consistent with a social net- 
work’s perspective, which holds that college students' 
interpersonal relationships with faculty and staff and 
peers as well as family, friends, and mentors contribute to 
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student satisfaction, persistence, and overall gains from 
college. For example, students most likely to persist have 
values, norms, and behavior already congruent with dom- 
inant patterns on campus. Commuters were less likely to 
persist and had fewer friends attending the college. In 
contrast, residential students made more new friends, 
were more tightly connected with the institution, and 
were more likely to persist. Social networks help explain 
why social integration is more difficult for certain groups 
of students. Family influence is all the more influential 
(Chamberlain, 2005). 

Organizational Perspectives 

The organizational view emphasizes that such fea- 
tures as institutional size, selectivity, resources, and facul- 
ty-student ratios are important. This is emphasized in 
Bean's (1983) student attrition model, where beliefs shape 
attitudes, attitudes shape behaviors, and behaviors signal 
intents. 

Psychological Perspectives 

The psychological view proposes that personality 
characteristics like self-efficacy predict how students will 
handle academic and social challenges. Those with a 
strongly developed self-concept are more confident about 
their ability to succeed, while those who are less confident 
are more likely to founder and give up when encountering 
difficult circumstances. 

Especially promising is Dweck's (2000) work on self- 
theories about intelligence. She discovered that students' 
views of their abilities can be altered by structuring early 
learning experiences in a new subject by starting with 
what students are good at: "Those who are led to believe 
their intelligence is a malleable quality begin to take on 
challenging learning tasks and begin to take advantage of 
the skill-improvement opportunities that come their way" 
(Dweck, 2000, p. 26). 
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Cultural Perspectives 


Cultural perspectives suggest that many historically 
underrepresented students encounter challenges in col- 
lege that make it difficult for them to take advantage of 
their school's resources for learning and personal develop- 
ment. The fundamental issue is whether students need or 
should be expected to conform to prevailing institutional 
norms and mores if they conflict with those of their fami- 
ly of origin. 

Bourdieu's construct of habitus - the system of endur- 
ing dispositions that incorporates previous experiences 
that can impose unconscious limits on an individual's edu- 
cational and career aspirations - is also instructive (Bourdieu 
& Passeron, 1977). Habitus also shapes individual actions 
like choosing a major field or perceiving the availability of 
opportunities, such as doing research with a faculty mem- 
ber or studying abroad. 

Economic Perspectives 

Finally, the economic perspective assumes students 
weigh the costs and benefits of staying in college and par- 
ticipating in various activities. If a student perceives that 
the cost of staying in school or becoming involved in a cer- 
tain activity - such as orientation, a first-year seminar, 
internship or study abroad - outweighs the return on 
investment, they will forgo the opportunity (Braxton, 
2003). 

This attenuated review shows that no single theoreti- 
cal perspective accounts for factors that influence student 
success in college. We need to use multiple perspectives 
in combination to better understand the phenomenon. 
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FRAMEWORK FOR STUDENT SUCCESS 

T O UNPACK WHAT JOHN BRAXTON AND HIS COL- 
leagues labeled "the student departure puzzle," 
we developed this schematic to chart the territory. 

Instead of the familiar "pipeline" analogy depicted by 
a direct route to educational attainment, a more realistic 
portrayal is a wide, meandering path akin to what 
Adelman proposed with twists, turns, and occasional dead 
ends that students may experience at different points in 
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their educational career. The first section of the path rep- 
resents students' pre-college experiences - academic 
preparation, family background, high school coursework, 
enrollment choices, and financial aid policies. These 
related factors and conditions affect the odds that stu- 
dents will do what is necessary to prepare for and succeed 
in college. The next part of the path - the college experi- 
ence itself - includes two central features: student behav- 
iors and institutional conditions. Student behaviors 
include the time and effort students put into their studies, 
interaction with faculty, and peer involvement among 
other things. Institutional conditions include resources, 
educational polices, programs and practices, and structur- 
al features. 

At the intersection of student behaviors and institu- 
tional conditions is student engagement. Student engage- 
ment represents aspects of student behavior and institu- 
tional performance that colleges and universities can do 
something about, at least on the margins. Student back- 
ground, however, is beyond the direct control of the stu- 
dent or the college or university. 
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PROPOSITIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
ABOUT STUDENT SUCCESS IN POSTSECON- 
DARY EDUCATION 


W ITH THIS OVERVIEW IN MIND, HERE ARE SEVEN 
propositions that we distilled from the litera- 
ture about what matters to student success. 

1. The trajectory for academic success in college is 
established long before students matriculate. 

Ensure that all students have rigorous , intensive pre-college aca- 
demic preparation. 

There is no substitute for rigorous academic prepara- 
tion in elementary and secondary school. If by the eighth 
grade students do not attain grade level proficiencies - 
particularly in math and reading - they are unlikely to 
acquire the needed skills in high school. If students do 
not perform well in the right kinds of courses in high 
school, including four years of English and advanced 
mathematics classes (such as algebra II, pre-calculus, and 
calculus), interventions later can have only modest effects 
on their chances to succeed and complete a baccalaureate 
degree. 

Align high school curricula with college performance standards. 

Students frequently overestimate their readiness for 
college when state standardized tests are not articulated 
with college admission requirements and postsecondary 
academic performance expectations. 

Develop comprehensive national and state college readiness 
strategies that address the educational needs of all students. 

Unprecedented coordinated efforts are required that 
involve communities, K-12 schools, postsecondary 
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institutions, local and state business leaders and govern- 
ment officials, and policymakers to strengthen the con- 
nections between various transition points - from elemen- 
tary to middle school, from middle school to high school, 
from high school to college, and from college to work. 
National organizations and foundations are promoting var- 
ious initiatives aimed at improving pre-college experi- 
ences and shifting the societal mentality from "access to 
college" to "success in college." While we cannot amelio- 
rate educational disadvantages for every student, we can 
do far more than at present. At the same time, institution- 
al policies and structures are needed to respond to and 
accommodate high ability, highly motivated learners who 
can move through the system more expeditiously than 
what is currently possible. 

Instill in K-12 educators an assets-based talent development 
philosophy about teaching and learning. 

Everyone agrees that expectations matter. Which 
group has the lowest expectations for high school stu- 
dents' academic performance? 

a. Students themselves 

b. Peers 

c. Parents 

d. High School Teachers 

Sadly, high school teachers have lower educational 
aspirations for their students than students themselves or 
their parents. We must change these deleterious beliefs 
and assumptions about students and their learning. 
Teachers must adapt their instructional approaches to 
accommodate the different learning styles of their stu- 
dents in order to build on students' assets and strengths as 
contrasted with dwelling on initial shortcomings (Dweck, 
2000). Teacher education and educational leadership pro- 
grams are key to preparing professional educators who 
subscribe to an assets view of their students. 
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2. Family and community support are indispensable 
to raising students' educational aspirations and helping 
students to become college-prepared and persisting. 

Expand the scale and scope of demonstrably effective college 
encouragement and transition programs. 

We must level the playing field, especially for stu- 
dents facing odds stacked against them. As many here at 
the Rossier School know, effective school-community 
partnerships are essential, such as Indiana's 21st Century 
Scholars Program and GEAR UP, because they involve 
family members who are more likely to offer moral sup- 
port to students for preparing for college, applying for col- 
lege admission and financial aid, matriculating, and per- 
sisting. 

Ensure that students and families have accurate information 
about college , including real costs and aid availability. 

At-risk students have less accurate information about 
college and get less encouragement and support for 
preparing for and attending college from their family and 
friends. Learn More (formerly the Indiana College 
Placement and Assessment Center) is a model for the dis- 
semination phase of this kind of effort. 

3. The right amount and kind of money matters to 
student success. Too little can make it impossible for stu- 
dents to pay college bills. Too much loan debt can dis- 
courage students from persisting. 

Align financial aid and tuition policy so that financial assis- 
tance packages meet students ' need. 

Both real and perceived affordability are in play. Many 
students and families believe college is financially out of 
reach. The average annual unmet need for 90% of college 
qualified, low-income students is less than $5,000. If this 
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figure is accurate, it seems to be a manageable amount of 
debt to take on when compared with the long-term bene- 
fits. Convincing loan-averse families to take on additional 
debt to pay for college is a nontrivial matter. At the same 
time, financial support must be available in amounts and 
forms that enable low-income students to attend full-time 
rather than part-time and, when necessary, work fewer 
hours preferably on campus rather than off campus. Then 
there is the unreasonably complex process of applying for 
financial aid. This is one area where I am in full agree- 
ment with the National Commission's (U.S. Department 
of Education, 2006) recommendation. 

Create small pockets of emergency funds to address real student 
needs in "real" time. 

Providing even small amounts of money at key times 
can mean the difference between a student staying in 
school or leaving. For example, some students stop out 
(but become drop outs) because they do not have enough 
money at the beginning of the academic term to buy 
books. Most institutions can find additional resources to 
expand their short-term emergency loans to address this 
issue. But first, the institution must recognize the prob- 
lem, and then get dollars to students when they need 
them which often is off cycle. 

4. Most students - especially those who start college 
with two or more characteristics associated with prema- 
ture departure - require early interventions and sustained 
attention at key transition points. 

Clarify institutional values and expectations early and often to 
prospective and matriculating students. 

Colleges and universities have two non-negotiable 
obligations to their students. The first is to establish high 
performance expectations, inside and outside the class- 
room that are appropriate to students' abilities and aspira- 
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tions. To do this, we must first understand who our students 
are, what they are prepared to do academically, what they 
expect of the institution, and what they - the students - 
need to do to survive and thrive in college. Then we must 
give them early, frequent feedback as to how well they are 
meeting these expectations. The second obligation that 
institutions have to their students is to make resources 
available to support the students' academic and social 
needs. We provide many such examples in our book, 
Student Success in College: Creating Conditions that Matter (Kuh 
et al., 2005). Far fewer students use campus learning and 
support services than they say they will when starting col- 
lege. Faculty members, advisors, and student affairs pro- 
fessionals must clearly and consistently communicate to 
students what is expected and provide periodic feedback 
about the quality of the students' performance. 

Provide multiple learning support networks , early warning sys- 
tems , and safety nets. 

Students at institutions with a comprehensive system of 
complementary initiatives are more likely to perform better 
academically, to be more satisfied, and to persist and grad- 
uate. I'm talking here about research-tested, well-imple- 
mented effective educational practices: orientation, place- 
ment testing, first-year seminars, learning communities, 
intrusive advising, early warning systems, redundant safety 
nets, supplemental instruction, peer tutoring and mentor- 
ing, theme-based campus housing, adequate financial aid 
including on-campus work, internships, service learning, 
and demonstrably effective teaching practices (Kuh et al., 
2005). 

Waiting until midterm examinations is too late to give 
students an idea of how well they are performing. Faculty 
members teaching in Fayetteville State University's Early 
Alert Program contact first-year student mentors and the 
college to alert them about students experiencing difficulty 
during the first two weeks of the semester. Mentors contact 
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students to advise and refer as appropriate. At Wheaton 
College (MA), a first-year student's advising team is made 
up of a faculty member, student preceptor, librarian, and 
staff member. These and other approaches adapted to 
local conditions and student characteristics can work at 
any institution. 

5. Students who find something or someone worth- 
while to connect to in the postsecondary environment are 
more likely to engage in beneficial activities, persist, and 
achieve their educational objectives. 

Make the classroom the locus of community. 

Many students - especially those who commute - 
spend a limited amount of time each week on campus. 
The classroom is the only regular point of contact they 
have with other students beyond those in their primary 
reference groups and with faculty and staff members. 
Faculty members partnering with student affairs profes- 
sionals and others can fashion rich, engaging learning 
experiences inside and outside the classroom that com- 
plement the institution's academic values and the stu- 
dents' preferred learning styles. 

This means that faculty members must be more 
intentional about teaching institutional values and tradi- 
tions and informing students about campus events, proce- 
dures, and deadlines such as registration. Faculty mem- 
bers also can use cooperative learning activities to bring 
students together to work after class on meaningful tasks. 

Structure ways for more students to spend time with classmates 
on academic matters. 

Peers are very influential to student learning and val- 
ues development. This is why high quality first-year sem- 
inars and learning communities (where students take two 
or more courses together) can be so powerful. There are 
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different variations of these approaches. An especially 
attractive variant is for the seminar instructor to serve as the 
academic advisor for the students for the first college year. 

Involve every student in a meaningful way in some activity or 
with a positive role model in the college environment. 

Working on campus, writing for the student newspaper, 
or conducting research with a faculty member can be a life 
changing experience. When students are required to take 
responsibility for activities that require daily decisions and 
tasks, they become invested in the activity and more com- 
mitted to the college and their studies. Advisors, coun- 
selors, and others who have routine contact with students 
must persuade or otherwise induce them to get involved 
with one or more of these activities or people. 

6. Institutions that focus on student success are better 
positioned to help their students attain their educational 
objectives. 

Use effective educational practices throughout the institution. 

Postsecondary institutions can address shortcomings in 
students' academic preparation and increase the chances 
that students will succeed by adapting demonstrably effec- 
tive policies and practices. I just mentioned some, and we 
describe others in Student Success in College that are specific 
to particular groups or activities such as working with adult 
learners, undergraduate teaching and learning, develop- 
mental education for underprepared students, assessment, 
and student affairs work. 

Use technology in educationally effective ways. 

Carol Twigg's (2003) "Course Redesign Program" shows 
that information technology can be a solution rather than an 
obstacle to increasing success for underserved students. A 
key step is insuring learner readiness to benefit from tech- 
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nology-based courses. Learner readiness involves more 
than access to computers. It also required adequate tech- 
nical support as well as other forms of student support - for 
example, help with using navigation tools and course 
management systems - and the processes that enable stu- 
dents to gain literacy skills if they do not already possess 
them. 

Create incentives for institutions to identify and ameliorate 
debilitating cultural properties. 

Policy and programmatic interventions are necessary 
but insufficient to shift a campus toward a student success 
paradigm. In Student Success in College , we described differ- 
ent types of educational policies and practices and provide 
recommendations for cultivating and sustaining student- 
friendly campus cultures. These efforts are especially 
important for promoting the success of historically under- 
served students, because their premature departure is due 
in part to their inability to successfully navigate the dis- 
tance and differences between their cultures of origin and 
the institution's dominant culture. 

7. Focus assessment and accountability efforts on 
what matters to student success. 

Create incentives for postsecondary institutions to responsibly 
report and use information about the student experience to 
improve teaching, learning, and personal development. 

We value what we measure. We have some promising 
tools, and more need to be developed. The results must 
be analyzed, interpreted, and reported in responsible ways 
that take into account the diversity of student back- 
grounds and abilities and institutional missions and 
resources. For example, an institution's unadjusted stu- 
dent engagement scores, test results, or graduation rates 
may not necessarily be the most appropriate indicators of 
how well an institution is doing by its students. Residual 
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statistical models may be more revealing because they con- 
trol for student background characteristics and entering 
ability as well as institutional characteristics such as size, 
control, and resources. They promise to estimate whether 
institutions are performing better or worse than they are 
predicted to do, given the nature of their students and their 
resources. 

Such analyses may raise nettlesome questions related to 
articulation agreements and performance indicator systems 
that must be answered sooner or later. For example, when 
evaluating the quality of the educational experience, how 
much responsibility for the performance of transfer stu- 
dents belongs to the institution, to the individual student, 
and to the other institutions where transfer students have 
attended? 

At the same time, beware and retain a healthy skepti- 
cism about measuring outcomes and especially about 
value-added approaches. They have limitations, which we 
can discuss later if anyone is interested. 

Develop an efficient way for colleges and universities to report 
back to high schools their graduates' college performance and use 
the information to improve. 

For high schools to better prepare their students for the 
academic challenges presented in postsecondary education, 
teachers and administrators must know how their graduates 
perform in postsecondary settings. Too often high schools 
and community agencies do not have this information or use 
it effectively to improve student preparation. 
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A FINAL WORD 


I N CONCLUSION, THANKS IN NO SMALL PART TO 
some scholars at the Rossier School of 
Education, we know many of the factors that help or 
hinder earning a bachelor's degree. We also know a 
good deal about some interventions that promise to 
increase this number if we implement them effectively 
to touch large numbers of students in meaningful ways. 

There are limits to how much colleges can influ- 
ence student success. Most cannot change the lineage 
of their students. Campus cultures do not change easily 
or willingly. Still, we can do far more than at present to 
change the way students approach college and what 
they do after they arrive. 

The real question is whether we have the will to use 
more consistently what we know to be promising poli- 
cies and effective educational practices to increase the 
odds that more students get ready, get in, and get 
through. 

Thank you for the privilege of sharing these ideas 
with you. 
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